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Events during recent months have brought about the 
most significant cleavage in the labor movement since the 
mn, D.C, American Federation of Labor was organized in 1886. 
ts Pam. | present controversy and its historical background 
ae here reviewed. 

‘ssion of | Previous to the formation of the A. F. of L. the Na- 
yperation |tional Labor Union, organized in 1866, and the Knights 
ita show of Labor, organized in 1869, had tried to bring about a 
W years, /lidarity among the workers which would enable them 
Fade 0 deal effectively with the large corporations and com- 
pport of tinations that developed rapidly following the Civil War. 
the em- |The National Labor Union was short lived but by 1886 
al under te Knights of Labor, which included unskilled as well 
oe ss skilled workers, was the most important labor organ- 

-lvation in the country. 


ForMATION OF THE A. F. or L. 
nd (491) In 1886 many of the craftsmen in the Knights of Labor 


decided that they could serve their interests best through 
or dental /afederation of skilled craft unions and the unskilled were 
esented it ft to shift for themselves. As a result the American 
thers att lfederation by 1900 had supplanted the Knights of 
al service|Labor.. During this period corporations and combines 
mes only,|vere not only acquiring an increasingly dominating posi- 
ship basis|ion but skilled craftsmen were also being rapidly dis- 
ed out inlaced by semi-skilled machine tenders. However, the 
American workers were slow to act upon the idea that 
f accounts|mass production industries called for combined action of 
f enabling ihe skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled if they were to at- 
ce ae tin equality of bargaining with large corporations and 
| wmbinations. This is still the most pressing problem 
acing American workers. The chief issue between craft 
and industrial unions is whether it is necessary to organize 
il classes of labor in mass production industries in the 
jJorm of industrial unions. 
ism| The A. F. of L. is composed of national and interna- 
ijional’ organizations which are set up both as craft and 
“ttindustrial unions. It has only the power surrendered to 
oy veegit DY these autonomous bodies. Although the craft unions 
fave always been in the majority, industrial unions, which 
sqnclude skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, have 
en admitted to the A. F. of L. The United Mine Work- 
ts of America, which has the largest membership of any 
ion in the Federation or in the country, is the best ex- 
mple of an industrial union, including all wage workers 
in and about the mines,” except clerical workers and 


ent itself 


1The term “international” is applied to unions which have 
lembers in Canada. 


The Cleavage Between Trade and Industrial Unions 


others who are closely associated with the management. 
This inclusiveness is the main characteristic of the indus- 
trial union, one toward which the amalgamated or semi- 
industrial unions have been developing in order to gain 
greater effectiveness in bargaining power. The industrial 
unionists claim that an organization which includes prac- 
tically all the workers in an industry and which by a strike 
can shut down an industry has greater economic power 
than a craft union composed only of one class of iabor. 
In 1935 the 109 national and international unions in 
the A. F. of L. reported a paid up membership of 2,933,858 
and the 1354 local Federal Labor Unions and local Trade 
Unions organized by the A. F. of L. itself had 111,489 
members, a total of 3,045,347 in the Federation. 


The Federal Labor Union is composed of various classes 
of workers in one establishment. This type in many cases 
is an industrial union in embryo. If the workers were 
organized in all the establishments in an industry they 
could be welded easily into a national or international in- 
dustrial union. The failure to carry out this process is 
one of the main complaints of those who favor the forma- 
tion of industrial unions. The Federation also organizes 
local Trade Unions whenever a group of craftsmen are 
numerous enough to be formed into a union. After they 
are organized they are turned over to the appropriate na- 
tional or international unions. Likewise after Federal 
Labor Unions are organized the skilled craftsmen among 
them in many cases have been turned over to national and 
international unions. The proponents of industrial unions 
claim that this process frequently disrupts Federal Labor 
Unions and accounts largely for the failure to develop 
national and international industrial unions, particularly in 
the mass production industries. 


JurRIsDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


The bane of craft unions has always been jurisdictional 
disputes and stoppages when only one or two classes of 
labor were involved. In coal mining the skilled miners 
took the initiative in forming an industrial union. They 
insisted that all semi-skilled and unskilled workers as well 
as skilled craftsmen, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, elec- 
tricians, must have a scale of wages made for them when 
the general wage contract was negotiated and that no one 
class of workers could strike to obtain changes in the 
agreement. This prevented stoppages while the agree- 
ment was in force and added effectiveness to the bargain- 
ing power of those who could easily be replaced if they 
did strike. 
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With the growth of large scale industry during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and after, compli- 
cated changes in tools, materials and industrial processes 
made it more and more difficult to avoid jurisdictional 
disputes between craft unions. In mass production indus- 
tries a skilled worker may do during the day several jobs 
that would fall under the jurisdiction of different craft 
unions. 

In 1901 the United Mine Workers demanded jurisdic- 
tion over all workers in the coal industry. Similar de- 
mands were made by the brewery workers, longshoremen 
and others. The compromise reached in the so-called 
Scranton Declaration of 1901 permitted the establishment 
of industrial unions but left the door open to jurisdictional 
conflicts. Amalgamation has been hindered by traditional 
attitudes, differences in systems of benefits and dues, and 
the desire of craft union officers to retain control. In spite 
of steady opposition to industrial unionism, frequent de- 
mands have been made for complete reorganization of 
the A. F. of L. on an industrial union basis. 


THE CoMPROMISE OF 1934 


In 1934, the A. F. of L. convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution authorizing the Executive Council “to issue 
charters for national and international unions in the auto- 
motive, cement, aluminum and such other mass production 
industries” as it found “necessary to meet the situation,” 
characterized as “under the control of great corporations 
. . . which have resisted all efforts at organization.” The 
Council was also ordered to promote and conduct a cam- 
paign of organization in the iron and steel industry. 

This resolution, along with the fact that the Executive 
Council was enlarged to include several representatives 
and advocates of industrial unionism, led many to expect 
that the way was clear for effective organization of mass 
production industries. However, representatives of craft 
unions called attention to a provision in the constitution 
of the A. F. of L. prohibiting the granting of charters 
“without a positive and clear definition of the trade juris- 
diction claimed by the applicant.” Furthermore, a char- 
ter cannot be granted, “if the jurisdiction claimed is a 
trespass on the jurisdiction of affiliated unions, without the 
written consent of such unions.” The full import of these 
prohibitions may be seen, for example, in the fact that 
the machinists’ union might try to block the grant of a 
charter giving complete jurisdiction to an industrial union 
in the automobile industry by claiming control over the 
machinists. 

Tue Action 1n 1935 

The Executive Council reported to the A. F. of L. 
convention in 1935 that it had granted a charter to the 
International Union of Automobile Workers of America 
having jurisdiction over all employes directly engaged in 
the manufacturing and assembling of parts. However, it 
did not include the makers of tools, dies and machinery, 
or those employed in job or contract shops manufacturing 
parts. All questions of overlapping jurisdiction in the 
manufacture of automobile parts and of special crafts or- 
— were left for further consideration by the Council. 

similar situation existed in the rubber and other indus- 
tries and no special effort had been made to organize the 
steel industry. 

Many had understood that the adjustment in 1934 would 
permit the Executive Council to issue charters giving com- 
wer jurisdiction in an industry to industrial unions. 

vidently there was great dissatisfaction with its failure to 
do so. Nine resolutions were introduced in the 1935 con- 
vention calling for charters establishing industrial unions 


in specific industries. Thirteen resolutions called for in. 
dustrial unions to replace existing national and _ inter. 
national craft unions, two by delegates from state federa- 
tions of labor, and the others by delegates from Federaj 
Labor Unions. 


The majority of the committee on resolutions, com. 
posed of eight members, recommended the continuance of 
the policy established in 1934 which would restrict the 
jurisdiction of industrial unions, so-called, chartered 
the Executive Council and would permit the craft unions 
to claim craftsmen organized into Federal Labor Unions 
and industrial unions. 

The minority, composed of seven members, pointed to 
the failure of past policy to fulfil the principal purpose of 
the labor movement, namely, to organize the unorganized 
workers. The enrollment of about three and one half 
millions out of 39 million of ‘organized workers, they de- 
clared, “is a condition that speaks for itself.” They in- 
sisted that the workers in mass production industries 
should be given unrestricted charters as industrial unions 
and that the Executive Council should be instructed to 
carry on a campaign of organization for that purpose. 

However, they declared that it was not their intention 
to take away from national or international unions “any 
part of their present membership, or potential member- 
ship in establishments where the dominant factor is skilled 
craftsmen coming under a proper definition of the juris- 
diction of such national or international unions.” On 
the other hand this was followed by the statement that 
it was their purpose “to provide for the organization of 
workers in mass production and other industries upon 
industrial and plant lines, regardless of claims based upon 
the question of jurisdiction.” Although there are obvious 
inconsistencies in these statements the debate revealed 
that the real purpose of the minority was to permit com- 
plete industrial unions in industries where the craft unions 
did not have a foothold and to prevent the craft unions 
from disrupting industrial unions by making jurisdictional 
claims. They failed to point out, however, that this policy 
would require a change in the constitution of the A. F. 
of L. unless the craft unions were willing to surrender their 
jurisdictional claims in industries in which unrestricted 
charters were given to industrial unions. 


It is significant that the minority was composed of 
representatives of craft unions as well as industrial unions 
and when the vote was taken in the convention the 
minority report received 10,933 votes compared to 18,024 
in opposition. The minority report received the support 
of 23 national or international unions and of a majority 
of the delegates from city central bodies (local federa- 
tions) and from state federations of labor. It is estimated 
that the minority vote represented 1,100,000 members of 
the A. F. of L., or over 36 per cent. This means that 
there must be a strong sentiment among craft and amalga- 
mated craft unions for the building of industrial unions in 
industries where that form of organization would be more 
effective than others. 


Tue CoMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


On November 10, 1935, it was announced that represen- 
tatives of eight national and international unions? had 


2Coal miners union; typographical union; amalgamated 
clothing workers union; ladies garment workers union; textile 
workers union; oil field, gas well, and refinery workers union; 
cap and millinery workers union; and the mine, mill, and 
smelter workers union. Later the flat glass workers union, 
automobile workers union, the rubber workers union, and the 
iron, steel and tin workers union joined the committee. 
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formed a Committee for Industrial Organization. Its de- 
dared purpose was to help organize the unorganized and 
bring them into the A. F. of L. 

Several days later William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., sent a letter to the members of the Committee 
saying that efforts to organize movements within an organ- 
jation were “productive of confusion and fraught with 
serious consequences” because they generally establish “a 
line of cleavage” which may result in dual or rival organ- 
ization. 

On November 23 John L. Lewis, president of the 
miners’ union and chairman of the Committee, resigned his 
position as one of the vice presidents of the A. F. of L. 
He and the other members of the Committee insisted that 
the duty to organize the unorganized overshadowed all 
other considerations; that minorities in the labor move- 
ment, in government and everywhere are not obligated to 
confine their efforts to winning a majority in conventions, 
legislatures, etc.; that they have a right to appeal to the 
rank and file for support of the minority policy; that it 
is not the purpose of the committee to “raid” the mem- 
bership of established unions or to use any unethical or 
coercive methods or “‘to infringe upon their rightful juris- 
diction” or to influence them to change their form of 
organization from craft to industrial; and that the Com- 
mittee is not promoting a cleavage or dualism in the labor 
movement. Rather it seeks “to alter a policy which now 
invites dual organization” when craft unions claim juris- 
diction over workers organized in Federal Labor Unions 
which are seeking to build industrial unions. 

At its meeting on January 23, 1936, the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. declared that the Committee 
for Industrial Organization is “a challenge to the su- 
premacy of the A. F. of L.” and that it would “ultimately 
become dual in purpose and character.” It therefore asked 
for the dissolution of the Committee and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with Mr. Lewis and his colleagues with 
that end in view. Charles P. Howard, president of the 
typographical union and secretary of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, replied that since the A. F. of 
L. is composed of both craft and industrial unions, “it is 
no more illegal or unethical to conduct a campaign for 
organization on an industrial basis than it is to promote 
organization on a craft basis.” Furthermore, he held that 
the Committee was neither chartering unions nor seeking 
to organize groups who will be outside of the A. F. of L. 
Finally, he insisted that unless the Committee can be con- 
vinced that its activities are “harmful rather than bene- 
ficial to the interests of the nation’s industrial workers the 
tampaign of education will be continued.” 

Mr. Green on February 20 sent a letter to all bodies di- 
rectly chartered by the A. F. of L. informing them that 
the Executive Council is determined not to permit the 
establishment of any organization within the A. F. of L. 
“which even approximates dualism in purpose and char- 
acter” and warned them not to lend any support to that 
end. This implied a threat to revoke the charters of those 
who gave such support. 

As an indication of its desire to organize the workers 
in mass production industries and have them affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
zation sent Mr. Green on February 23 an offer to con- 
tribute $500,000 toward a fund of $1,500,000 to carry 
on a campaign in the steel industry. As a condition of 
making the gift the Committee required assurance that 
the workers organized would “remain united in one in- 


who understands the problems of the steel workers and 


dustrial union” and that a person would be put in charge. 
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who would work in cooperation with an advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the unions support- 
ing the campaign. The Committee insisted that this is a 
very favorable time for the campaign because the steel 
workers in “company unions’”* are making concerted de- 
mands for better wages and working conditions. Mr. 
Green replied that the offer would be submitted to the 
Executive Council at its meeting in May which alone “is 
clothed with authority to pass upon the conditional pro- 
posal you make.” 

On March 6 Mr. Green announced that the Executive 
Council at its January meeting had decided on a plan for 
organizing the steel industry requiring a fund of $750,000, 
the appointment of a representative of the A. F. of L. 
to head the campaign, and the conduct of the campaign in 
accordance with an agreement to be made with the Amal- 
gamated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers Union. The plan 
also called for a conference “at the earliest possible date” 
of representatives “of organizations interested and directly 
affected” by the campaign. This last item suggests that 
the craft unions were likely to be very alert about jurisdic- 
tional claims. 


Tue Executive Counci Acts 


On May 20 a committee of the Executive Council ap- 
pointed to deal with the Committee on Industrial Organi- 
zation, hereafter referred to as the C. I. O., ordered the 
C. I. O. to dissolve within two weeks. Failure to do so 
brought a subsequent conference with representatives of 
the C. I. O. at which they defended their position and 
pointed out that they had been instructed by their unions 
to proceed with organization in the mass production in- 
dustries. As the unions affiliated in the C. I. O. are auto- 
nomous bodies within the A. F. of L. they claimed that 
the demand made upon them was not warranted under 
the constitution and by-laws of the A. F. of L. and that 
the demand was “highly presumptuous.” They also con- 
tended that the craft unions have no “vested property 
right” in the workers in mass production industries and 
that the craft unions seemed to be mainly concerned about, 
“who gets the per capita tax.” The C. I. O. insisted it 
was trying to help the workers in the mass production in- 
dustries organize and affiliate with the A. F. of L. Asa 
result the A. F. of L. would get a per capita tax which 
could be used to help develop the American labor move- 
ment. 


On June 30 the C. I. O. unions were cited to appear 
before the A. F. of L. Executive Council to answer charges 
that they were seeking to set up a dual or rival organiza- 
tion to the A. F. of L. They defied this order and the 
newly chartered unions in the automobile and rubber in- 
dustries joined the ranks of the C. I. O. 

Article IX section 8 of the A. F. of L. constitution 
gives the Executive Council power to make rules not in 
conflict with its constitution or with the constitutions of 
affliliated unions. The rules must be reported to the | 
A. F. of L. convention. On July 17 the Executive Coun- 
cil announced that it had adopted rules a short time pre- 
viously giving it power to suspend unions from the A. F. 
of L. Nothing in the constitution explicitly gives the 
Council that power and it definitely states that the Council 
shall revoke the charter of an affiliated union only after a 
two-thirds majority vote by the convention. Nevertheless 
the Council ordered the C. I. O. unions to appear for trial 
on August 3 on charges that they were fostering a “dual 


8Organizations in each steel plant, also known as employe- 
representation plans, encouraged and recognized by employers. 
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movement” and “fomenting insurrection within the A. 
F, of L.” 

In their refusal to stand trial the C. I. O. unions stated 
their opinion that the Council had no power to suspend or 
expel unions and that suspension would disqualify the 
unions from participating in the convention and voting 
on the question of terminating the affiliation of 40 per cent 
of the A. F. of L. membership. The constitution of the 
A. F. of L. provides that no union which has been sus- 
pended shall have representation in the convention. The 
C. I. O. unions also declared that although the convention 
in the past had ordered many suspensions the Council had 
“never pretended to exercise the power until the present 
case” and “in this case it is intended to have the effect of 
expulsion.” 

On the date set for the trial David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
and a member of the Executive Council, urged the Council 
to postpone action until the meeting of the next convention 
and declared that his union would be willing to abide by 
a majority vote, a bid obviously made to counteract the 
fears of craft leaders that they could not marshal a two- 
thirds majority. As some of the craft leaders questioned 
his right to be present because his union would be one 
of those suspended, he pointed to the fact that William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L. and a member of the 
United Mine Workers, was in the same position. Mr. 
Dubinsky suggested that Mr. Green would answer for 
himself and that he would be willing to accept his verdict. 
Mr. Green then ruled that Mr. Dubinsky had a right to be 
at the meeting. 

The Council voted to suspend 10 unions‘ of the C. I. O. 
unless they withdrew from the C. I. O. by September 5. 
It declared that the issue of the industrial versus the craft 
union was “in no way involved in its official decision” 
and that the C. I. O. unions were “not asked to give up 
industrial unionism” because the A. F. of L. has both 
forms affiliated with it and defends their validity “as de- 
fined and directed by a majority vote of the delegates... 
at conventions,” where the craft unions have always had a 
majority. Rather the unions were suspended, the Council 
declared, because they were members of “a dual, rival 
organization within the A. F. of L.” and they must choose 
whether they will remain with the A. F. of L. or cast their 
lot with the C. I. O. 


The Typographical Union and the Cap and Millinery 
Department of the Hatters Union were not suspended as 
the heads of these organizations indicated that they were 
acting merely in a personal capacity as members of the 
C. I. O. The Council wanted to know how they could 
serve in this capacity without the sanction of their unions. 
Unless they are compelled to withdraw their unions doubt- 
less they will be subject to discipline. 


On August 13 the Council resolutions sent to the dis- 
sident unions revealed that they were suspended not only 
because they were members of a dual organization’ as 
defined by the Council but because the Council considered 


4The United Mine Workers; Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers; International Ladies Garment Workers; United Textile 
Workers; Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers; Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers; Flat Glass Workers; Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; Automobile 
Workers; and Rubber Workers. 


that the C. I. O. was “acting in derogation of the charter 
rights of the national and international unions which are 
loyal to the A. F. of L.” The International Juridical As- 
sociation, a legal research organization of liberal attorneys, 
after a detailed study of the action of the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L., has announced its belief that the Council 
went beyond the scope of its authority. 


None of the C. I. O. unions withdrew from that 

by September 5 and it now remains to be seen if the an- 
nual convention of the A. F. of L. to be held in Tampa 
in November will uphold the action of its Executive Coun- 
cil. If the C. I. O. unions are eventually expelled from 
the A. F. of L. this action would reduce the membership 
about 1,000,000, leaving 2,045,347 (as of 1935 member- 
ship). It is predicted in some quarters that a number of 
unions® having a total of 270,200 members will withdraw 
from the A. F. of L. and join the C. I. O. if a split comes, 
This would reduce the A. F. or L. membership to 
1,775,347. On the other hand the C. I. O. expects to 
recruit about 60,000 workers from unions outside the A, 
F. of L. This would bring the C. I. O. membership to 
over 1,330,000. 


Current Pamphlets 


Credit for Consumers. By LeBaron R. Foster. Washington, 


D. C., Public Affairs Committee (National Press Building), 
1936. 10 cents. 


In the last 20 years numerous credit agencies have de- 
veloped rapidly for the express purpose of supplying the grow- 
ing demand for consumer credit. Mr. Foster gives the essen- 
tial up-to-date facts concerning all these agencies, including 
commercial banks, industrial banks, remedial loan associations, 
personal finance companies, credit unions, pawnshops and 
illegal lenders. This pamphlet presents a clear, simple, ac- 
curate, unbiased account of all sources of consumer credit. 
It shows the borrower how, when, and where he can use 
credit to his advantage, how he can tell what rate he is paying, 
and how to avoid the many traps which some lenders, especi- 
ally unlicensed ones, set for unwary consumers. “And nearly 
all consumers,” Mr. Foster concludes, “are unwary.” 


The Railroads Versus the Public Interest. By Irving Lip- 
kowitz. New York, League for Industrial Democracy (ile 
East 19th St.), 1936. 25 cents. 


The second issue of .New Frontiers (the pamphlet series of 
the League for Industrial Democracy) finds that the service 
rendered by the railroads, the rates charged, and the “state 
of the railroads” affect “every phase of our American life.” 
The different aspects of the problem are discussed briefly. 
The various plans for the rehabilitation of the railroads are 
outlined. The arguments for and against public ownership 
are considered, and the conclusion is that this is “the only way 
out.” 


The United States and the Dominican Republic. By Elizabeth 
Loughran and the Latin America Committee. Washington, 
D. C., Catholic Association for International Peace (1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W.), 1936. 10 cents. 


The Catholic Association for International Peace is issuing 
a series of reports by its Latin America Committee on “the 
more important cases of inter-America action.” This pam- 
hlet outlines relations between the United States and the 

ominican Republic and is intended as an aid in developing 
an understanding of our Latin American policy. 


5Bakery workers, 21,800; brewery workers, 41,700; furriers, 
3,000; meat cutters, 19,800; pressmen, 32,000; quarry workers, 
2,000; Pacific Coast marine workers, 30,000; stereotypers, 7,900; 
teachers, 12,000; federal unions, 100,000 or a total of 270,200. 
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